

PUL 

Sir Roger has given a handfome pulpit cloth, and railed in 
the communion table. Addifon's Spectator, N° it2. 

Bifhops were not wont to preach out of the pulpit. Aylijfe. 

Pulpits their facred fatyr learn’d to fpare. 

And vice admir’d to find a flatt’rer thc-rc. Pope. 

Pu'lpcus. adj. Jfrom pulp. j Soft. 

The redftreak’s pul pons fruit 

With gold irradiate, and vermilion fhines. Philips. 

Pu'lpousness. n. f [from pulpous .] The quality of being 

pulpous. 

Pu'lpy. adj. [from pulp.] Soft; pappy. 

In the walnut and plumbs is a thick pulpy covering, then a 
hard fhell, within which is the feed. Ray on the Creation. 

Putrefa&ion deftroys the fpecifick difference ol one vege 
table from another, converting them into a pulpy fubftanceof 
an animal nature. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Pui.sa'tion. n.f [pnlfation, Fr. ful/at;0 , from pulje, Lat.] 
The adt of beating or moving with quick ftrokes againft any 
thing oppofing. 

This original of the left vein was thus contrived, to avoid 
the pulfation of the great artery. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Thefe commotions of the mind and body opprefs the heart, 
whereby it is choaked and obftrudted in its puljation. Harvey. 

Pulsa'tor. n.f. [from pulfo, Lat. J Aftrikcr; a beater. 

Put.SE. n.f. [pulfus, Lat.] 

1. The motion of an artery as the blood is driven through it by 
the heart, and as it is perceived by the touch. 

Pulje is thus accounted for : when the left ventricle of the 
heart contrails, and throws its blood into the great artery, the 
blood in the artery is not only thruft forward towards the ex¬ 
tremities, but the channel of the artery is likewife dilated ; 
becaufe fluids, when they are prefled, prefs again to all fides, 
and their preflure is always perpendicular to the fides of the con¬ 
taining veflels ; but the coats of the artery, by any (mail impe¬ 
tus, may be diftended : therefore, upon the contraction or iyf- 
tole of the heart, the blood from the left ventricle will not only 
prefs the blood in the artery forwards, but both together will 
diitend the fides of the ar tery : when the impetus ot the blood 
againft the fides of the artery ceales ; that is, when the left 
ventricle ceales to contract, then the fpiral fibres of the ar¬ 
tery, by their natural elafticity, return again to their former 
itate, and contrail the channel of the artery, till it is again 
dilated by the diaftole of the heart: this diaflole of the artery 
is called its pulfe , and the time the fpiral fibres arc returning 
to their natural ftate, is the diftance between two pulfes: this 
pulfe is in all the arteries of the body at the fame time ; for, 
while the blood is thruft out of the heart into the artery, the 
artery being full, the blood muft move in all the arteries at 
the fame time ; and becaufe the arteries are conical, and the 
blood moves from the bafis of the cone to the apex, therefore 
the blood muft ftrike againft the fides of the veflels, and con- 
fcquently every point of the artery muft be dilated at the fame 
time that the blood is thrown out of the left ventricle of the 
heart; and as foon as the elafticity of the fpiral fibres Can 
overcome the impetus of the blood, the arteries are again con¬ 
tracted : thus two caufes operating alternately, the heart and 
fibres of the arteries, keep the blood in a continual motion : 
an high pulje is either vehement or ftrong, but if the dilatation 
of the artery does not rife to its ufual height, it is called a low 
or weak pulje ; but if between its dilatations there pafles more 
time than ufual, it is called a flow pulje: again, if the coats 
of an artery feel harder than ufual from any caule whatfoever, 
it is called an hard pulfe ; but if by any contrary caule they 
arc fofter, then it is called a foft pulje. Quincy. 

Think you, I bear the {hears cf deftiny ? 

Have I commandment on the pulje of life ? Shakefp. 

The profperity of the neighbour kingdoms is not inferior 
to that of this, which, according to the pulfe of ftates, is a 
great diminution of their health. Clarendon. 

My body is from all difeafes free; 

My temp'rate pulfe does regularly beat. Dryden. 

If one drop of blood remain in the heart at every pulfe, 
thofe, in many pulfes , will grow to a confiderable mafs. Arb. 

2. Ofcillation ; vibration ; alternate expanlion and contraction ; 
alternate approach and receflion. 

The vibrations or pulfes of this medium, that they may 
caufc the alternate fits of eafy tranfmiflion and eafy reflexion, 
muft be fwifter than light, and by confequence above feven 
hundred thoufand times fwifter than founds. Newton. 

3. To feel one's Pulse. To try or know one’s mind artfully. 

4. [From pull .J Leguminous plants. 

With Elijah he partook, 

Or as a gueft with Daniel at his pulje. Milton. 

Mortals, from your fellows blood abftain ! 

While corn and pulfe by nature are bellow'd. Dryden. 

Tares are as advantageous to land as other pulfes. Mart. 

To Pulse, v. n. [from the noun.] To beat as the pulfe. 

The heart, when feparated wholly from the body in fome 
animals, continues (till to pulfe for a confiderable time. Ray. 

Pulsion, n.f. [from pulfus, Lat.] The aCt of driving or of 
forcing forward : in oppofition to faction or traCtion. 

Admit it might ufe the motion of pulfton, yet it could never 
that of attraction. More's Divine Dialogues. 


P U M 

By ■unction we do not here underfU^ what U impropcrlv 
called fo, in the operations ot drawing, fuckiiv a >„ , 
ing, which is really fulfton and trillion. 0 

Pu l ver able. adj. [from pulverh, Lat.J Poflible to be .X?) 
to dull. " cu 

In making the firft ink, I could by filtration feparaie a oretn- 
ftore of a black pulverabie fubiianee that remained in th • 

o firC ' , r ,, , on Colou , 

Pulverization, n.f. [fro aipuhcnze.] The adt of now 
dering; reduction to duii or powder. 1 

1 a PU'LVERIZE. v. a. [from puheris , Lat. puheriftr , Fr.l 
To reduce to powder; to reduce to dull. '■* 

If the experiment be carefully made, the whole mixture 
will fhoot into fine cry ibis, that feem to be 01 an uniform 
fubiianee, and are confident enough to be even biitile, and. 
to endure to be pulverized and filled. jj'r/e 

Pu'i.verui. f.mce. n.f. [pulvcrui'Hua, Lat.] Duflinefc; abun¬ 
dance of dull. 

Pulvil, n.f. [pulvillum, Lat.] Sweet fcctits. 

The toilette, nurfery of charms. 

Completely furnith’d with bright beauty’s arms, 

The patch, the powder-box, pulvil, perfumes. (fa 
To Pu'lvil. v. a. [from the itoun.J To fprinkle with per¬ 
fumes in powder. 

Have you pulvilled the coadiman and poftiliop, that they 
may not ftir.k of the liable. Congreve’s Wayof 1 tie IVor cl. 
Pu'mice. n.f. [fumex,pumicis, Lat.] 

The pumice is evidently a flag or cinder of fome foffil, ori¬ 
ginally bearing another form, and only reduced to this Jtito 
by the violent aClion of fire : it is a !a\ and fpungy matter 
full of little pores and cavities, founJ in nia.Tcs 01 different 
f17.es and fhapes, of a pale, whitifh, grey colour: the pumi.e 
is found in many pans of the world, but particularly about 
the burning mountains Etna, Vcluvius and Heda : it i.. u:!d 
as a dentifrice. Hill’s Materia driediea. 

So long I /hot, that all was fpent. 

Though pumice ftones I haftily hent. 

And threw ; but nought availed. Sperfcr. 

Etna and Vefuvius, which coniift upon fulphur, fhcot lortti 
finokc, allies and pumice , but no water. haem. 

Near the Lucrine lake, 

Steams of fulphur raile a Hilling heat. 

And through the pores of the warm pumice fwcat. Atldsjh. 
Pu mmel, n.f. See Pommel. 

PUMP. n.f. pompe , Dutch and French.] 

1. An engine by which water is drawn up from wells: its ope¬ 
ration is performed by the preflure of the air. 

A pump grown dry will yield no water, unleis you pour a 
little water into it firft. More’s Antidote againjt Atheifm. 

In the framing that great {hip built by Hicro, Athcimts 
mentions this inftrument as being inllead of a pump , by the 
help of which one man might ealily drain out the water 
though very deep. Wilkins’s Declaim. 

Thefe pumps may be made finglc with a common pump 
handle, for one man to work them, or double for two. 

Mortimer. 

2. A {hoc with a thin foie and low heel. 

Get good firings to your beards, new ribbons to your 
pumps. Shakefp. Aiidfuntmer Night’s Dream. 

Gabriel’s pumps were all unpink'd i’ th’heel. Shakefp. 
Follow me this jeft, now, till thou haft worn out thy pump, 
that when the fingle foie of it is worn, the jeft may remain 
Angular. Shakefp. Romeo and juiiet. 

Thalia’s ivy fhews her prerogative over conncal poefy i 
her mafk, mantle and pumps are ornaments belonging to the 
ftage. Pcacbam. 

The water and fwcat 

Splifh fplafh in their pumps. Swift's Mifed. 

To Pump. v. n. [ pompen , Dutch.] To work a pump; t0 
throw out water by a pump. 

The folly of him, who pumps very laborioufly in a flnpi 
yet negledts to flop the leak. Decay of P“ty. 

To Pump. v. a. 

1. To raife or throw out by means of a pump. 

2. To examine artfully by fly interrogatories, fo as to draw out 
any fecrcts or concealments. 

The one’s the learned knight, feck out. 

And pump them what they come about. Hudibras. 

Afk him what pafles 

Amongft his brethren, he’ll hide nothing from you; 

But pump not me for politicks. Otway's Venice Prefers/ 
Pum per. n.f [from pump .j The perl'oii or the inftrument 
that pumps. , 

The flame lafted about two minutes, from the time te 
pumper began to draw out air. ' 

Pu'mpion. n.f. A plant. . , • 

1 be flower of the pumpion confifts of one leaf, wni ^ 
bell-fliaped, expanded at the top, and cut into fever* o 
nients; of thefe flowers fome are male, and lome fema c, 
in the cucumbers and melons: the female flowers grow ut 0 
the top of the embryo, which afterwards becomes an 0 ' o 
or round flefhy fruit, having fometimes an lurJ, uiggeo ^ 
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uneven rind, with knobs and furrows, and is often divided 
into three parts, inclofing flat feeds that arc edged or rimmed 
about as it were with a ring, and fixed to a fpongy pla¬ 
centa. Miller. 

We’ll ufe this grofs watry pttmpisn, and teach him to know 
turtles f rom jays. Shakejp. Merry lf ives of IVindjor. 

Pun- rt. f. [I know not whence this word is to be deduced : 
to pun, is to mind or beat with a pejlle ; can pun mean an 
empty found. Tike that of a mortar beaten, as clench, the old 


PUN 


•This earth a fpot, a grain. 

An atom with the firmament compar’d^ 

And all her number'd ftars, that feem to rowl 
Spaces incomprehcnfible; for fuch 
Their diftance argues, and their fwift return 
Diurnal, merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous earth, this punctual fpot. Milton. 

2, Exadt; nice; punctilious. 

•-- ■ — « ■ *'”“<*■ <13 ckucu, iuc om A gentleman punctual of his word, when he had heard that 

word for pun, feems only a corruption of clink i] An equi- two had agreed upon a meeting, and the one neglected his 

vocation ,^a quibble ; an expreiiion where a word has at once hour, would fay of him, lit is a young man then.° Bacon. 

This miftake to avoid, we muft oblerve the punctual difte- 
-rences of time, and fb diftingui/h thereof, as not to confound 
oriole the one in the other. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

That the women are menftruent, and the men pubefeent 
at the year of twice feven, is accounted a punctual truih. Bra. 


different meaning:. 

It is not the word, but the figure that appears on the me¬ 
dal : cuniculus may ftand for a rabbit or a mine, but the 
picture of a rabbit is not the picture of a mine : a pun can be 
no more engraven, than it can be mandated. Addijon. 

But fill their purie, our poet’s work is done, 

Alike to them by pathos, or by pun. Pope. 

To Pun. v. n. [from the noun.] To quibble; to ufe the fame 
word at once in different fenfes. 

The hand and head were never loft, of thofe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who punn'd in prole. Dryden. 
You would be a belter man, if you could pun like Sir 
Triftram. Tat lay N J 57. 

To PUNCH, v. a. [ potnponner , Fr.] To bore or perforate by 
driving a lhnrp inftrument. 

When I . as mortal, my anointed body 
By thee was punched full of deadly holes. Shakefp. 

By realon of its conftitution it continued open, as I have 
feen a hole punched in leather. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

\ our work will fometimes require to have holes punched in 
it at the forge, you muft then make a flcel punch, and har¬ 
den the point of it without tempering. Moxon. 

The fly may, with the hollow and fharp tube of her womb, 
punch and perforate the (kin of the eruca, and caft her eggs 
into her body. J Zay on the Creation. 

Punch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pointed inftrument, which, driven by a blow, perforafes 
bodies. 

The {hank of a key the punch cannot ftrike, becaufe the 
{hank is not forged with fubftancc fufficient; but (lie drill cuts 

*’ a r o u »d hole.’ Moxon’s MechanicalExercifes. 

2. [Cant word.] A liqueur made by mixing fpirit with water, 
fugar, and the juice of lemons. 

The Weft India dry gripes are occafioned by lime juice in 
P unch - Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

No brute can endure the tafte of ftrong liquor, and con- 
fcquently it is againft all the iuIcs of hieroglyph to aifign 
thole animals as patrons of punch. Swift. 

3. [Punchinello, Italian.] The buffoon or harlequin of the 
puppet-fhow. 

Of rarcefhows he fung and punch’s feat*. Gay. 

4. Punch is a hone that is well fet and well knit, having a fbort 

back and thin Ihoulders, with a broad neck, and well lined 
^■h Kf- Farrier’s DM. 

5. [ l unuho obfus, Lat.] In contempt or ridicule, a fhort fat 
fellow. 

Puncheon, n.f. [pain on, Fr.] 

1. An inftrument driven fo as to make a hole or impreffion. 

He granted iibcrtv of coining to certain cities and abbics, 
snowing them one ftaple and two puncheons at a rate. Camd. 

2. A meal'ure of liquids. 

Pu'ncher. n. f. [from punch.] An inftrument that makes an 
unpreflion or hole. 

In the upper jaw arc five teeth before, not incifors or cut- 
, , Crew's Auufeum. 

PUNCTILIO, n.f. A final! nicety of behaviour; a nice 
point of exaftnefs. 

Common people are much aftonifhed, when they hear of 
thofe lolemn conceits which arc made among the great, upon 
the pwu Idia of a publick ceremony. Addifon 

Punflilio is out of doors, the moment a daughter clan- 
aclinicly quits her father’s houfe. Ciariffa. 

Puncti nou s, adj. [from puuclilio.] Nice; exadt; pundtuai 
to fupcrftmon. 1 

, So "' e tl f p c n d on a punflilious obfervance of divine laws, 
which they hope will attone for the habitual tranfgrelfion of 

p L N * re , r - Rogers*! Sermons. 

n.f. [from puntlilious.] Nicety ; exadt- 
ncls of behaviour. ’ 

Pu ncto. f [junto, Spanilh.] 

I- Nice point of ceremony. 

dinar!'!" fi !!“ , . con T u f ft of Canada from the Moors, kingFer- 
dmaneo d,(played his letters, with all the particularities 
religious functus and ceremonies that were obferved in 
^ reception of that city and kingdom. Bacon's Henry VII. 
1 he point in fencing. 1 

V at be all you come for ? 

tunao ° ^ thCC hCrC ’ t0 fe ? thtc there > to fce thee pafs thy 

PUNCTUAL. *ij. 

i* Comprtfed in a point; confifting in a point. 


He was punctual and juft in all his dealings. Attcrbury - 

T he correipondence of the death and (ufferings of our lord 
is fo fundiual and exact, that they feem rather like a hiftory of 
events pall, than a prophecy of fuch as were to come. Rogers. 

Punctu ALITY. n.J. [from punctual.] Nicety; fcrupulous 
exadlncfs. 

For the encouragement of thofe that hereafter ftiould ferve 
other princes with that punctuality as Sophronio had done, he 
commanded him to offer him a blank, wherein he might fet 
down his own conditions. Howcl’s Vocal Forejl. 

Though fome of thefe punctualities did not fo much con¬ 
duce to preferve the text, yet all of them Ihew, the infinite 
care which was taken, that there might be no miftake in a 
fingle letter. Grew s Cojrnl. 

Pu nctually. adv. [ from punctual. ] Nicely; exadtly ; lcru- 
puloufly. 

I here were no ufe at all for war or law, if every man had 
prudence to conceive how much of right were due both to 
and from himlelf, and were withal fo punctually j aft as to per¬ 
form what he knew requifite, and to rell contented with his 
own ; . , Raleigh's EjJays. 

Concerning the heavenly bodies, there is fo much exaCInels 
in Llieir motions, that they punctually come to the fame pe¬ 
riods to the hundredth pan of a minute. Ray on the Creation. 

I freely bring what Moles hath related to the teft, compar¬ 
ing it with things as now they Hand ; and rinding his account 
to b 0 punctually true, I fairly declare what I find. fVoodward. 

Pu^nctualness. n.f [isomfunCtual.] Exaclnefs ; nicety. 

1 he moft literal tranflation of die feriptures, in the mod 
natural fignification of the words, is generally the belt; and 
die fame punClmlnefs which debafeth other writings, pre- 
ferveih the fpirit and majefty of the facred text. Felton. 

Punctu a tion. n.f [punetwn, Lat.] The ad or method of 
pointing. 

It ought to do it willingly, without being forced to it by 

any change in the words or punctuation. Addifon. 

• Pu n.J. ipunetus, Lat-j A.linall prick; a hole 

made v/.th a very (harp point. 

With the loadftone of I.aurentius Gunfcus, whatfoever 
needles or bodies were touched, the wounds and p,endures 
made thereby were never felt. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Nerves may be wounded by feiffion or puncture: the former 
way being cut through, they are irrecoverable ; but when 
pricked by a fharp-pointed weapon, which kind of wound is 
called a funCIure, they are much to be regarded. IVifeman. 

To Pu N-CTULATE. v. n. [punCtulum, Lat.] To mark with 
lmall 1 pots. 

The ftudds have their furface punChilatcd, as if fet all over 
with other ftudds infinitely Idler. Woodward. 

Pu NDLE. n.f. [muherpumila Cf obefa, Lat.] A fliort and fat 

Pu NO. R. n.f [bagurus, Lat.] A fifh. AwfvV'b 

Pungency. n.J. [Irom pungent.] 

1 ■ Power of pricking. 

n hi< ; h ^^""Wcan wound the worms, 
will kill them, as flcel and hartfhom. Arbuthnot. 

2. Heat on the tongue ; aendnefs. 

3. Power to pierce the mind. 

( ;P ini , on of the , ,u ccefsfulncfs of the work is as necef- 
ary to found a purpofe of undertaking it, as the authority of 
commands, the pcrfuaiivenefs of promifes, pungency of me¬ 
naces, °r profped of nnlchiefs upon negledi can be. Hamm. 

4. Acnmonipufhels ; keenels. 

When he hath cotlfidered the force and pungency eff thefe 
vSfmbSS1,“ ,hcf ? thc ” " f ,h «Nl«n/TySd b v ihe 

1. Pricking. 

Juft where the breath of life his noftrils drew, 

A charge of fnuff the wily virgin threw • 

1 he gnomes dire« 5 t to ev’ry atom juft, 

* quT lUng t m S rains of filiating dull. Pofe’s Ra. of the Loci 

2. bharp on the tongue; acrid. J * 

Do not the {harp and pungent taftes of acids arife from the 
ftrong attraction, whereby the acid pa- tides rufh upon and 
agitate the particles of the tongue. j555JSS/ST 

3- Piercing ; 
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